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is always wrong, is bound to wilt. Trollope offended his
colleagues and, worse Still, his clients. He was disputatious
and opinionated, and the feft that in his many arguments he
was usually in the right did not, in the eyes of others, justify
his interpretation of a vigor's bearing.
Respeft without affection turns easily to dislike, and the
unpopularity of Thomas Trollope grew Steadily. From pro-
fessional circles it spread to social ones. At the whiSl table,
for example (and he loved the game), he scolded everybody so
ceaselessly and provokingly that even old friends came to avoid
his company. Fanny muSt early have found the need for
patience and good humour in the adjustment of the casual
contafts between society and a husband so taxless and so
moody.
Naturally the man visited his secret disappointments on his
family. He was incapable of pouring out his troubles to the
wife who could have helped and consoled him. To admit
that all was not going well would have been to admit himself at
fault, and this (even though at times he may have longed to
do it) was not possible to him. So he choked down his anger
against fate and against himself, kept his head high with bitter
pride and, in default of circumstance to dominate, ruled his
children with a nagging despotism.
The timid reStiveness of these young viftims and even his
wife's unfailing cheerfulness (for good temper in others some-
times increases bad temper in oneself) combined to aggravate
Thomas Trollope's irritable dissatisfactions. He had a further
trouble to endure in recurrent bilious headaches. This
malady, to which he had always been liable, may well have
been at the bottom of his discontents. As he grew older, his
health grew worse and his headaches more regular and
prostrating, so that it is not possible to follow his unhappy
Story very far before losing the powet to criticise his faults in
pity for his disabilities,
Bad health was the ostensible cause of the family's removal
from Keppel Street. In 1816 Trollope took on a long least
and at a high rent from Lord Notthwick a four-hundred*acre